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INTRODUCTION 

IN 1886 James Freeman Clarke pub- 
lished a volume of essays called 
Vexed Questions in Theology. The 
first essay in the volume bore the title, 
Five Points in Theology. Referring to the 
familiar doctrines of orthodox belief, the 
author called attention to the fact that 
they all "revolve around the ideas of sin 
and salvation/* So far as the creeds are 
concerned, they are, he said, "as remark- 
able for what they omit as for what they 
assert. They scarcely allude to those 
truths which Jesus made the chief burden 
of his teaching — love to God, love to man, 
forgiveness of enemies, purity of heart, and 
life, faith, hope, peace, resignation, tem- 
perance, and goodness. "It is certain," 
he continued, "that the future will dwell 
on something else than the five points 
of Calvinism, and I have thought it well 
to consider the counterparts of this an- 
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cient system in five points of the coming 
theology." 

With these words of preface Dr. Clarke 
went on to name what, in his opinion, these 
counterparts would be. They were, as 
he explained them, "The Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leader- 
ship of Jesus, Salvation by Character, and 
the Continuity of Human Development in 
all worlds, or the Progress of Mankind on- 
ward and upward forever/' The essay 
attracted instant attention. The daugh- 
ter of Dr. Clarke, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
writes me: "In England they immediately 
took it up; cutting off the beginning, about 
the five points of Calvinism, they made a 
small tract of it, calling it The Theology of 
the Future. Of these tracts, sixty thou- 
sand copies were distributed.** Ten years 
later, in 1896, our Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, at the instigation of 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, issued the five 
points as a formula of belief, calling it 
Our Faith. From that time on the 
graphic and comprehensive statement 
seemed to make its way. It was found to 
supply a convenient answer to the familiar 
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question, "What do Unitarians believe?" 
Children were taught it: Sunday Schools 
adopted it: and, framed as a motto with 
the introductory words "We Believe," it 
was hung upon the walls of chapels and 
of parish houses. 

The five points have been retained in 
the order in which Dr. Clarke first set 
them forth and precisely as he worded 
them, except that the statement as to the 
"Progress of Mankind" has not been 
complicated by a reference to the "Con- 
tinuity of Human Development " — a for- 
tunate omission, perhaps, in the light of 
recent world events. Not long ago the 
beliefs were repeated, at request, to some 
one who was wholly unfamiliar with lib- 
eral thought. The only comment was, 
"How beautiful." They are beautiful; 
and not less so when understood and 
rightly interpreted in the light of the larger 
knowledge of men and of the world which 
has been forced upon our attention. 

The sermons which make up this little 
volume were called forth by the revival 
meetings which were held in Boston, in 
the winter of 1916-1917, under the leader- 
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ship of Mr. Sunday. But for those meet- 
ings, with their emphasis upon the old 
theology, they might never have been 
written. Neither would they, nor could 
they, have been written in the form which 
they assumed except for the terrible 
world-convulsion which is putting such a 
strain upon all religious faith. 

In preparing them for publication I am 
indebted to Miss Mary Louise De Luce 
for a careful revision of the text and for 
editorial assistance. p ^ p^ 

Arlington Street Church, Boston 
15 March, 1917 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 

One God and Father of ally Who is above ally 
and through ally and in you alL^^ 

Ephesians iv: 6. 



THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 

IN so far as Unitarians have the 
vague suggestion of a creed, it is 
set forth in a simple and familiar 
formula. It consists of five distinct and 
yet inter-related parts. They are: "The 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Man, the Leadership of Jesus, Salvation by 
Character, and the Progress of Mankind 
onward and upward forever.*' 

My own criticism of that statement of 
belief — were I disposed to make any 
criticism — would be that it is much too 
simple and self-evident to attract atten- 
tion or to claim adherents. All churches, 
nearly, could unite in it, with the under- 
standing, of course, that there were many 
things it left unsaid. At least, one would 
be inclined to say that there could be no 
disagreement on the first two points. To 
the extent that people are religious at 
all — at any rate to the extent that they 
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accept the Christian teachings — they 
must believe, or endeavor to believe, in 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

If a Revivalist tells us that he does not 
believe in the Fatherhood of God, but in 
the Sovereignty of God; if he says that 
God is not a Father to the human race, 
but a Ruler, a Monarch, a King, whose 
will must be done and whose decrees 
should be accepted — we know, if we set 
ourselves to think of it, precisely what he 
means. For it was taught by the theo- 
logians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that the only being to whom 
God stands in an essential relation of 
Fatherhood is Jesus Christ, His only 
begotten Son. All others are His sub- 
jects merely. They may, indeed, become 
His children by faith; because by faith 
they are made one with Christ and, as 
such, are regarded as His offspring. But 
faith is necessary for adoption. God — 
the old orthodox theologians used to say 
— is the Father of the Elect after they 
believe; He is not the Father of men who 
are unregenerate. 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 

With distinctions such as these, how- 
ever, we have no need to take account. 
They no longer have meaning among 
thoughtful people anywhere. "If there 
is one truth more than any other, " says a 
writer, "that has come to be held in com- 
mon by all Christian churches, it is that 
of the Fatherhood of God.** 

And yet if some one were to come 
across from the battlefields of Europe and 
were to say to us, "/ cannot believe in the 
Fatherhood of God," we should know 
exactly what he meant, and we should be 
inclined, perhaps, to share in part the 
reasons for his unbelief. If he told us 
what he had seen of suffering in the hos- 
pitals of France; if he recounted some of 
his experiences among the poor and des- 
titute and hungry and deported of dis- 
tracted Belgium; if he took us with 
him into Poland and pointed to the starv- 
ing children by the roadside or in lonely 
fields; and if he undertook to tell us of 
the horrors farther East, among the massa- 
cred Armenians' and the scattered, slaugh- 
tered Serbs — we should understand him 
when he said: "How can you speak of 
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God as a Father? If there is a God, and 
if God is All-Powerful and Good, why 
does He permit such things as these? 
Either there is no God, or else He is not 
such as Religion hitherto has pictured 
Him." 

Such thoughts, if not such words, as 
these are very common at the present 
time. They are puzzling people, causing 
them to doubt, and leading them away 
from a simple, helpful, human form of 
spiritual faith. 

On the other hand, however, it has been 
suggested more than once, by those who 
are interested in Christianity as a way of 
life, that the crisis which the world is 
passing through at present ought, rather, 
to turn people to a truer way of worship 
and belief. Conventional Christianity, it 
is said, has been discredited. Its weakness 
has been made pathetically evident. And 
by conventional Christianity is meant the 
Christianity of incense and of candle light; 
the Christianity of vestments and altar- 
pieces, of responses and recessionals; the 
Christianity of symbolism and of gorgeous 
architecture, where the emphasis is laid 



THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 

on forms and rites, on dogmas and on 
creeds. This form of Religion has dis- 
tinctly shown its futility, we are told. 
But in such case, instead of parting with 
Religion altogether, would it not be more 
rational were people simply to turn back 
to the Christianity of Jesus, with its 
emphasis upon the great commandments 
— the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man? Let us turn away from 
Religion about Jesus, and seek out the 
Religion of Jesus. For, as Lessing long 
ago remarked, "The Christian Religion 
has been tried eighteen centuries: the 
Religion of Christ remains to be tried." 

The trouble is, however, that no reli- 
gious teaching has suffered quite so mani- 
festly or so much, by reason of the War, 
as the central thought on which, as Uni- 
tarians, we lay such emphasis. People in 
the days to come, as a result of what the 
world is passing through, are going to find 
it a great deal easier to believe in God as 
Christ — and more particularly in the 
burden-bearing Christ, suffering and mar- 
tyrized, who was nailed upon a cross 
and died there — than they are to believe 
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in God as a Father. Yes, and they are 
going to find it easier, too, to believe in 
God as a vague and formless Power in the 
world, to be called the Holy Spirit, than 
they are in a Power that protects and 
guards them. The result of the whole 
thing, therefore, is that the belief that we 
have thought so simple and have made so 
fundamental is destined to become and to 
remain one of the hardest forms of faith 
to hold on to, to interpret, and make real 
to people. It is something that we shall 
have to think out for ourselves anew, and 
readapt in part to new and sad conditions. 

What, then, we go on to inquire, is at 
the heart of this familiar Christian con- 
ception in regard to God? What are we 
to understand by it? 

The Fatherhood of God is an expression 
which has come to be so familiar that we 
hardly appreciate, nowadays, what a revo- 
lution in religious thought it represents. 
And yet, the nature of that revolution is 
sometimes wholly misunderstood. It has, 
for instance, been suggested and even 
boldly put forth as a claim, that to Chris- 
tianity belongs the distinction of having 
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given to the world the thought of God 
as Father. In making that assertion it 
seems to be forgotten that the Psalmist 
said with pathetic tenderness, '^Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him/* In more 
than this one connection, too, God is 
spoken of in the Old Testament as one who 
exercises a tender, paternal care. Most 
frequently, to be sure. He is described as a 
Rock or Fortress, as a strong Tower for 
defence. And yet, the tender elements are 
not forgotten. Prophets and law-givers 
picture Him as a Shepherd, again as the 
Husband, and even as the Mother of the 
people. 

Moreover, when it comes to that, the 
truth is well established that the thought 
of Infinite Fatherhood is native to nearly 
all the great religions of the world. In 
the Greek mythology, the King of gods 
and men was, Hkewise, Father Zeus. And 
when We go back to the Vedic hymns, 
which antedated Buddhism, we find the 
divine being called Dyaus-piter, or the 
Celestial Father. 

In all of this, however, there was some- 
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thing of supreme importance lacking, 
which Christianity supplied. In the Old 
Testament God was the Father, not of 
individual men and women, but of the 
race or nation. He was the Shepherd of 
Israel, the Protector of His people; almost 
never the Guardian of the separate, suffer- 
ing, or hungry soul. Religion in the Old 
Testament, in other words, was a purely 
national affair. In the New Testament it 
became a personal affair. The individual 
soul came now to be of value. 

It is true, therefore, as some one has 
said, that "when Jesus, at the beginning 
of the prayer that he gave the world^ said 
* After this manner pray ye: Our Father 
Who art in Heaven,' he opened the door 
into a wholly new conception of God's 
relation to man.'* And gradually the 
Christian churches came to see the signifi- 
cance of that door, and they passed 
through it. They gave up the thought of 
God as a Sovereign, because they came at 
last to perceive what was the central 
feature in the religious teaching of the 
Master. ' God was to him a Father — not 
a Monarch, not a mighty Potentate Who 
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issued stem decrees; but a Being and a 
Presence to Whom he stood related. He 
himself, in his prayers, addressed Him as a 
Father, and it was thus that he taught his 
followers to pray. With such a thought 
to gui^e and cheer them, they went out to 
a waiting, eager world, and could say with 
the Great Apostle, "There is one God and 
Father of all. Who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all." 

But now a time has arrived when, as I 
have said — because of the condition that 
the world has fallen into, and the incalcu- 
lable amount of human suffering that there 
is — this doctrine becomes one of the 
most difficult of all religious teachings to 
hold on to and to reconcile with things as 
they exist. And one of the reasons why 
it seems so difficult is that most people 
begin where they ought to end. They 
begin, that is, with the element of love 
and care and protection. They think, in 
speaking of Fatherhood, of a guiding Prov- 
idence, of a mighty Heart at the center of 
the universe; of forces which have affec- 
tion mingled with them; of a Law which 
rests upon the fact of Love. 
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Now we shall come to that in a moment; 
we shall reach up to it, indeed. But that 
is not the fundamental feature in the con- 
ception of God as Father. It is just there 
that the trouble comes with most of us. 
It is there that doubts become awakened 
and that difficulties of belief arise. The 
whole thing would be a great deal simpler, 
and a great deal clearer, and altogether 
easier, if we subordinated sentiment at 
first and thought of things that underlie it. 

For the fundamental element in human 
fatherhood is not affection; it is kinship. 
The father may, or may not, love and 
guide and help and protect the child; but 
the child cannot get away from or deny 
the ties of deep relationship which bind 
him to the parent. The two, in the deep- 
est sense, are kin. The life of the one has 
given life to the other. Without the first 
there never would have been the second. 
There is a sense in which the two are one; 
at least, the same deep stream of life flows 
through them both. 

The primary thought in the Fatherhood 
of God, therefore, is the thought of rela- 
tionship. We, as we are, and no matter 
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what we are, are linked up with the great 
life-giving and productive forces of the 
world. It is they that have brought us 
forth. The great World-Spirit is in us, 
and we are a tiny part of it. When we 
speak of God as Father, therefore, what 
we mean in the first place is simply this: 
that the relation of God to creation is not 
that of a maker to the made; it is that oj^ 
a life-giver to the living organism! Th? 
thougKtTas one of our great~teachers has 
expressed it,*^ is **z sublime and daring 
symbol of the idea of organic development, 
and of the paternal and reproductive 
relationship of every past to eVery present, 
and of every present to every future, time 
without end." The Father may not keep 
hold upon the child and enforce His will 
upon him and protect him; but, at least, 
the child knows whence his life was drawn 
and what Power it is that gave him birth. 
He is not an alien, but an heir. He is not 
as one who is adrift, but he is bound up 
by a living tie of spiritual kinship and 
organic unity to the life that flows through 
all things and accounts for all things. 

♦J. W. Chadwick: Old and New Unitarian Belief, p. 78. 
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That is the underlying principle in the 
thought and teaching of the Fatherhood of 
God. And it is a principle that we cannot 
make too clear and vital to ourselves. I 
do not say that it is all that the thought 
and teaching may imply, for it is not; but 
it is the first and most important thing. 
And it is important just at present because 
it does away with the elements of doubt 
that are caused by the thought of human 
suffering. It helps us just a little bit to 
understand things that are taking place, 
and it saves us from the hard embrace of 
cruel facts. 

The father, in a human or earthly sense, 
cannot always keep his child from doing 
wrong, and following false ideals, and 
plunging into sin and cruelty. But when 
the child acts thus, the father suffers with 
his suffering, and is grieved at his mistakes, 
and does what he can to lead him back and 
help him toward redemption. And that is 
the way it is with larger things. Some one 
has said that the most terrible verse in the 
Bible is the word of the Psalmist: "So 
He gave them up unto their own hearts' 
lust, and they walked in their own coun- 
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sels/' Man has eaten of the tree of knowl- 
edge and insists on going his own way. It 
does not follow, however, that, because he 
goes astray, he goes alone. I like to think 
of the great World-Spirit as suffering at 
the present time with human suffering — 
enduring crucifixion, in a sense; and yet 
working through the minds and hearts and 
consciences of men and women to achieve 
a nobler and a brighter and a better future. 
We are not left without God in the world 
in this present crisis. It is the spirit of 
God — which is the Father-Spirit — that 
is acting through the bravery of heroes, 
and the sadness of the sorrowful, and the 
patience and endurance of the afflicted, 
destined to work out and to achieve a 
nobler and a truer order among men. His 
instruments are human hearts and wills; 
His efforts are in and through all the 
efforts that are being made, and are going 
to be made, to redeem at last and save. 
Do you remember what the Great Apostle 
said in one of the sternest and hardest 
crises of his whole career? " Without,'* he 
said, "were fightings, and within were 
fears; nevertheless God, Who comforteth 
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those who are cast down, comforted us/' 
And so we may all say at the present time 
Nevertheless God. 

But there is another and a higher fea- 
ture in the thought of the Fatherhood of 
God. If Fatherhood means kinship and 
relationship, then what is best and highest 
in the offspring must be drawn from some- 
thing not less high and good in that which 
served as source. Man must have some- 
thing to account for and explain his own 
existence, and to serve as source and foun- 
tain-head for the best his life contains. 
He has his earthly side, to be sure; but he 
is not wholly of the earth. 

When we speak of man, we think of love 
and duty, of self-sacrifice and earnest 
service for the right. "Man," says Dr. 
George A. Gordon,* "is bom with a pro- 
fusion of exalted aptitudes. . . . He has 
a soul with eyes, a heart with a thousand 
splendors in it, a will capable of wondrous 
service and endless loyalty. Unbind him, 
set him free, let his capacities out, let his 
powers go, and his moral achievement is an 
inevitable achievement." 

♦ Through Man to God, p. 7. 
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But whence came "the thousand high 
capacities'' of the soul? The world must 
contain something, somewhere, sufficient 
to have produced them. To inherit, we 
must inherit from something. "The river 
is not explained by its course. Its volume 
at the end is not accounted for by the 
remark that it has come a thousand miles. 
It is not explained by the number or size 
of its tributaries, nor by the country which 
it drains, nor by the fountains from which 
it first issues. The elements, the forces, 
the laws, the spirit of the whole world, are 
needed to account for that great, beautiful, 
triumphant river. So it is with man. 
Nothing can account for him but the 
Spirit of the whole, the Soul of the uni- 
verse, the best at the center of the Infinite, 
the heart of the Eternal." 

Love cannot create itself, nor can good- 
ness be evolved from dull, cold, senseless 
matter. The heart that is in the human, 
and the holy instincts that we know as 
tenderness and kindness, must have de- 
rived from something in the world that 
was adequate to give them birth. The 
soul in man necessitates the thought of 
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Soul in the universe, and all that Soul 
implies. If there be not in that mighty 
Power in the world from which we draw 
the breath of life something that corre- 
sponds to what we know as Heart, whence 
then came "the love, the tenderness, the 
pity, the compassion, that have made won- 
derful and beautiful the lives of countless 
men and women, in all ages and all lands ? " 

By a deep necessity of our existence, 
therefore, we are led to the larger and 
completer thought of the Fatherhood of 
God. In such manner we arrive at the 
thought of compassion, goodness, right- 
eousness, and love, that are Infinite. Be- 
cause we love. He must be Love — or, 
rather, something larger than anything we 
can compass with our thoughts of Love, 
or frame in our words. 

We cannot explain it to ourselves nor 
make it wholly real. And why should we ? 
We cannot wholly explain ourselves. But 
somehow we have ground enough to trust; 
and, in that sense of trust, anxieties and 
cares become transfigured and are wrapped 
around in the working out of laws that we 
can only dimly trace. This human love 
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that we know, and the human helpfulness 
we rest upon and cherish, have come forth 
from a Higher than ourselves. They do 
but give us hints and prophecies that, in 
this Higher than ourselves, there is a 
boundless deep of tenderness and wisdom 
which cannot but express itself in a myriad 
ways unknown to us. This it is that has 
always been the faith of those who were 
most faithful, and the strength of those 
who were lifted up in confidence and hope. 
This it is that gives us comfort when 
otherwise we should be cast down, and 
that breathes into the soul a gentle but a 
lasting peace. 

"Even, therefore, when things are most 
terrible, and beyond our hearts to bear or 
our minds to understand, we have grounds 
for feeling that deeps of Infinite compas- 
sion somehow reach away, of which our 
own compassion is a faint expression only." 
Though "without are fightings, and within 
are fears," we yet may say with the bur- 
dened but great-hearted man of old, 
"Nevertheless God" — "One God and 
Father of all. Who is above all, and 
through all, and in us all." 
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He bath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth *\ 

Acts xvu:26 



THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

WHEN the Great Apostle made 
his significant and memorable 
statement about the kinship of 
all peoples, he was not speaking as a Jew. 
He was speaking, in the first place, as 
an ardent convert to the teachings of 
Jesus Christ: and he was speaking, in 
the second place, as a Roman citizen bom 
into the freedom and the rights which 
Roman citizens enjoyed. 

Had he expressed that sentiment of 
international kinship and the brotherhood 
of races on the hill of the Temple in Jeru- 
salem instead of on Mars Hill in Athens, 
he not unlikely would have been set upon 
as a heretic and howled down as a traitor 
to his race. For the Jews did not alto- 
gether believe that God had made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth. When the Apostle 
had sat as a pupil at the feet of old Gama- 
liel, his teacher, he had not been so in- 
structed. That sentiment was not set 
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forth in the village synagogues of Pales- 
tine. The Law did not contain it, nor the 
Prophets either. If there was one thing 
which the orthodox Hebrew did not 
explicitly believe in, it was the brother- 
hood of races and the kinship of human- 
ity. He considered himself the member 
of a chosen race and a separated people. 
The mission of the Jew was to dominate 
the other races of the world and not to 
live with them on terms of equality and 
brotherhood. In so far as the ancient 
people of the Bible believed in the brother- 
hood of man at all, the belief was rooted in 
the hope and the conviction that Israel was 
destined in the end to conquer, or convert, 
all other peoples and to establish a univer- 
sal kingdom of righteousness and peace. 
The Apostle, therefore, in speaking as he 
did to the Athenians, had traveled far from 
the teachings and traditions of his youth. 

Moreover, had he chanced to find him- 
self in Athens a century or so earlier than 
he did, his sentiment would not have been 
acceptable. The idea of what we now 
know and speak of as humanity was 
wholly foreign to Greek civilization at its 
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highest and most proud estate. The 
great philosophers never entertained it. 
Plato never dreamed of saying that God 
had made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.* 
"According to him, there was among men 
a racial and fundamental difference." In 
the ideal commonwealth, as he pictured 
it, "there were to be three classes." The 
lowest class was made up of those who 
were intended "for menial service and 
nothing else." The middle class was to 
form "the standing army of the State." 
Over them were set the people who were 
bom to rule; and these were to constitute 
the head of the rightly-ordered common- 
wealth. Democracy to Plato "was a 
hideous thing." Good man and great 
thinker though he was, he would have seen 
only a kind of nonsense in the suggestion 
that all men were created brothers. And 
the same remark applies to the chief 
among his disciples. By Aristotle the 
slave was looked on as beyond the pale 
of human society. He was a different 
creature from the freebom citizen. 

* George A. Gordon: The New Epoch for Faith, p. $7. 
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When such ideas could be entertained in 
regard to those who, in a way, belonged to 
them, it is not a matter of surprise that the 
Greeks considered all other races mere bar- 
barians. Greece was an isolated country. 
The means of communication with other 
portions of the world were exceedingly 
scanty. There was nothing that in any 
way could correspond to our modern sys- 
tems of interlacing railways, telegraphs, 
and cables. With their exceptional culti- 
vation and refinement, therefore, it hardly 
can be wondered that, in the earlier period 
of their history, the inhabitants of the 
country cherished no ideals as regards the 
brotherhood of men and nations. 

By the time, however, that the Great 
Apostle found himself in Greece and speak- 
ing to the Athenians, a deep-seated and 
far-reaching change had silently been 
effected, in consequence of which the 
people listened sympathetically to his 
declaration of the kinship of humanity. 
The change I speak of had been brought 
to pass by Rome. Rome wrought for 
unity. She gathered together the nations 
and peoples of the ancient world as they 
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had never been gathered before. One 
code of laws, one system of imperial 
government, one rule of iron legionaries 
Lched from Spain to Palestine, from 
Brindisi to Belgium. This outward fact 
of unity impressed itself on all. It was 
maintained by that marvelous system of 
roads which the Romans built wherever 
they penetrated. Says the familiar Gib- 
bon: "All Roman cities were connected 
with each other and with the Capital by 
the public highways which, issuing from 
the Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, per- 
vaded the provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the Empire." 
Along these roads imperial messengers 
continually made their way. They passed 
through Ephesus and Tarsus, through 
Antioch, Cssarea Philippi, and Jerusalem, 
bearing messages from Emperor to sub- 
jects, and from pro-consul back to senate 
and imperial chief. All of this meant 
unity and identity of outer interests. 

Before the days of Christian mission- 
aries and of Christian teaching, therefore, 
a soil had been prepared in which the great 
idea of the brotherhood of man might take 
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deep root and grow apace. It was a Stoic 
teacher, Zeno, long before the days of 
Jesus and of Paul, who had pictured a 
commonwealth wherein all men should be 
fellow-countrymen and citizens, "observ- 
ing one manner of living and one kind of 
order, like a flock of sheep feeding together 
with equal right in one common pasture." 
Cicero at a later date could say, "We are 
formed by nature to love mankind'*: and 
Seneca declared, "We are members of one 
great body and bom for the good of the 
whole." Moreover, it was a Roman audi- 
ence that rose to its feet in a body and 
thundered out great and spontaneous ap- 
plause when an actor, in a famous play by 
Terence, was made to say, "I am a man, 
and nothing that concerns human beings 
is matter of indifference to me." 

With such introduction to the thought, 
it will be seen that the world had been 
prepared for and was now ready to receive 
one of the fundamental teachings of the 
Christian faith. That teaching was the 
brotherhood of man. There were two su- 
preme ideas that easily outranked all 
others in the message of the Master to 
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mankind. The first, as we have seen, was 
the Fatherhood of God; and the second, 
growing out of the first, was the thought 
of all men and women upon earth as the 
children of a Higher Power and, therefore, 
the members of one universal family. Of 
the first Jesus never ceased with reverence 
to speak; and on the principle of the 
second he was ever ready and compas- 
sionate to act. It was not a brotherhood 
of believers only that he emphasized; it 
was the brotherhood of all men. Who 
was his neighbor ? — he was any one who 
needed help and guidance and encourage- 
ment. Who were his brothers and his 
sisters? On one occasion he stretched 
forth his arms to the multitudes who 
were listening to his words and cried, 
"Behold, my brothers and my sisters." 
The Apostle Paul, therefore, — I repeat, 
— when he said to the citizens of Athens 
that God had made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, was speaking incidentally as a 
Roman citizen to whom such an idea had 
come to be familiar; but he was speaking 
more particularly as a convert to the 
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Christian faith and the doctrines funda- 
mental to that faith. 

In our consideration of the first of these 
doctrines, we came to see that many of 
us have held quite erroneous ideas as to 
what the thought of divine Fatherhood 
primarily implies. We came to see that 
the thought which underlies that great 
and sublime idea is not the thought of 
protection, or of love and guidance. It 
rather is the simple thought of kinship or 
relationship. In its deepest sense the 
thought does no more than simply to 
unite us with the great world-forces which 
have brought us forth. In its widest 
reaches it binds us, each and all, in a 
union which is coextensive with human- 
ity itself. For the thought of the Father- 
hood of God does not reach full stature, 
nor attain complete significance, until it 
has been related to the thought of the 
brotherhood of man. 

But with reference to this second doc- 
trine, even as in case of the first, it is true 
that many of us have very superficial 
ideas. When we speak of the brother- 
hood of man, we do not mean by that 
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great phrase that people, after all, are 
very much alike. We do not mean that 
we all share the same weaknesses and 
errors and defects; that we all are prone 
to sins and failings and shortcomings. 
We do not even mean that we are all alike 
in our doubts and wonderings: that, one 
and all, we only know in part and proph- 
esy in part and lack any understanding of 
the highest truth. No! and we do not 
merely mean that all of us are deeply 
human — feeling alike, hoping much alike, 
and striving, no matter how far apart in 
distance or attainments we may be, for 
ends that, after all, are largely much the 
same. That is not what we mean by the 
brotherhood of man. That is not what 
the teaching would imply. To a certain 
extent — not wholly, but in large part and 
in a superficial way — that was what the 
ancient Romans meant by the brother- 
hood of man. And the Roman concep- 
tion needed the Christian teaching to 
complete it. For the Roman view was 
largely one of toleration, whereas the 
Christian thought is one of faith. We are 
met by the principle upon purely material 
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grounds: we complete and glorify the 
principle only when we take a spiritual 
point of view. 

An incident told by a Catholic mission- 
ary of his work here in the wilds of North 
America, in the old days, serves to explain 
such a point of view. The missionary 
was working with the Indians, trying to 
convert them and, in particular, teaching 
them of God the Father. " Did you say," 
asked a painted Red Man drawing near to 
the missionary, "Did you say that the 
Great Spirit is the Father of the White 
Man.?'* **Yes," was the reply. "And the 
Father of the Red Man?" "Yes," the 
teacher answered. "Then," said the Chief, 
stepping forward with outstretched hands, 
"White Man and Red Man are brothers." 
"Yes," said the missionary, taking the 
hand with an overflowing heart, "Brothers." 

The belief, therefore, in the kinship of 
mankind grows out of the thought of 
man's relationship to God. We are breth- 
ren, not simply in the sense that we are 
made of the same clay, live in the same 
world, breathe the same air, and share at 
last the same great fate; but we are breth- 
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ren in the sense that we all share alike in 
that great creative, spiritual Force which 
flows in and through all things and from 
which in common we receive the breath of 
life. Not on our lower but on our higher 
sides; not through material but through 
spiritual ties; not as children of the earth 
but as heirs of something higher than either 
earth or heaven, we are bound together 
and made members of one great family. 

Let me make more clear the nature and 
significance of that distinction and remind 
you of its application. Not many days 
ago I came into touch with a colored 
youth who is studying in one of our New 
England colleges, working for his own 
support as he struggles for an education. 
It developed, as I talked with him, that 
the lad is a native of Liberia. Bom of 
parents who belonged to an uncivilized 
tribe, the Christian missionaries off in 
West Africa had taught and made appeal 
to him. Fired with ardor, and ambitious 
to secure the best the world could give, 
the young man had worked his way to 
Hamburg and from Hamburg had crossed 
to the United States. Here he had stud- 
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ied, passed the college-entrance examina- 
tions, and now is well upon his way toward 
securing his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Now what has been the impelling force 
of this young man's career? You may be 
sure that the missionaries ofF there in 
Liberia did not put something into that 
descendant of an untrained tribe: they 
drew something out. There was that in- 
herent in his nature which wakened to the 
touch of higher influence and larger oppor- 
tunity. And being wakened, it began to 
grow, until now, because of it, the boy 
has entered on a larger and completer 
fellowship than at first appeared remotely 
possible. You see, therefore, what it is I 
have in mind: and what it is that gives 
wealth and beauty, moral richness and 
religious meaning to the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. It is a doctrine not 
so much of man's humanity as of man's 
divinity. The ties of brotherhood are 
spiritual ties. They reach down to the 
deeps and are not woven merely on the 
surface. They bind together human beings 
not alone as they are, but as they may be, as 
they should be, as they often come to be. 
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Channing laid great emphasis on what 
he used to call his "one sublime idea." 
And chat sublime idea was the greatness 
of the human soul, its divinity, its rela- 
tionship to God. "I see," he could say — 
and the words have been inscribed on his 
monument in Boston — "I see the marks 
of God in the heavens and the earth; but 
how much more in a liberal intellect, in 
magnanimity, in unconquerable recti- 
tude." "Nothing," he added, "can dis- 
turb my faith in the god-like powers and 
tendencies of human nature." Channing 
knew and saw what we have come to learn 
and see on the battlefields of Europe — 
that the seemingly most insignificant of 
men and women may suddenly become 
heroic; that the simplest may rise through 
suffering into sainthood. "*Only a 
man'.?" — said Phillips Brooks on one 
occasion: "Do you say, *Only a man'.? 
Why that sounds to me as if one said, 
*You may launch your boat and sail a 
little way; but you must not expect to 
go very far. It is only the Atlantic 
Ocean.' Man's moral range and reach 
are practically infinite. *Only a man' — 
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that means only a son of God: and who 
can begip to say what a son of God, claim- 
ing his Father, may become and be." 

When we hold such views as that, what 
else can we believe in, if not the brother- 
hood of man ? Nor can we ever come to 
believe in that doctrine completely until 
we have accepted such views. 

Moreover, that, and precisely that, was 
what the Master meant and taught. Jesus 
emphasized and taught the kinship of 
mankind, giving a new and deeper mean- 
ing to that teaching. And why? It was 
because he believed in the infinite value 
of the human soul. Men were not merely 
men to him, and women women: they 
were children of a common Father, and 
the Father's spirit was within each one of 
them. That is what he meant by the 
brotherhood of man, and that is what we 
ought to mean. It was a spiritual kinship 
of which he spoke. 

That kind of kinship, however, is the 
one that we have failed to recognize. Just 
now the fact of brotherhood, and the 
thought of the nations as being one, has 
ignominiously broken down. The great- 
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est punishment that ever has afflicted 
humanity in the course of its age-long 
history has fallen upon it in the past 
two years. It is not the world that 
suffers in this War: it is man that suffers. 
And man has come to suffer because he 
has been unfaithful to himself. But a 
little while ago, it seemed that the fact of 
brotherhood was about to be established. 
Everything seemed to be moving in that 
direction. "The great mood of the nine- 
teenth century/' it has been said, "was the 
mood of humanity." Human interests were 
coming grandly and powerfully to the front. 
The idea of a great family of men and of 
nations — the idea of Jesus and of Paul 
and of all the great religious teachers — 
was not only preached, it was actively 
promoted by countless interests and 
forces. Industry and art, science and 
invention, were drawing together men 
from the remotest portions of the world. 
Business hands — the hands of capital 
and those of labor — had reached out 
and clasped each other, not only across 
seas but around the world. International 
organizations of all kinds had been won- 
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derfully and, indeed, almost miraculously 
developed. Scientists and social workers, 
philosophers, philanthropists, industrial 
toilers and promoters — all were coming 
helpfully together, standing on a common 
ground and learning of each other. Vis- 
ibly the world was being organized. Indi- 
vidualism was going out and socialism was 
coming in. All things seemed to be pro- 
moting, advancing, building up the fact 
of brotherhood and making it secure. 
And then — the thunderbolt of war de- 
scended: and such animosities have been 
developed as never have been known 
before. It is the greatest tragedy that 
the race has ever suffered; and it came 
just when humanity at last seemed on the 
point of being realized. It is enough to 
discourage the most hopeful; to appal the 
bravest and most consecrated; and to 
make the thought of an actual, world- 
wide brotherhood of man seem a vain and 
hopeless dream. 

With the first sharp call of war, inter- 
national organizations fell apart. Social- 
ism, as a human world-force, was found to 
be ineffective. And now national lines 
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have been drawn again — and drawn more 
definitely than ever, within the memory of 
any of us, hitherto. What does all this 
mean? How has it come about? I will 
tell you one thing that it means. It 
means that while all these various inter- 
ests and forces seemed to be — and actu- 
ally were — promoting brotherhood, there 
was one force that was inoperative; and 
that a force without which human' kinship 
is no more than a matter of life's surface, 
with no deep bond to make it firm. Spirit- 
ual interests and Religion had been left 
out of the account! The basis of brother- 
hood that we were building on was human 
only, without foundation in the holy and 
divine! It was a matter of the surface, 
not the soul. Mankind was endeavoring 
to realize itself without a realizing sense 
of God! Humanity was making bricks 
of Life without the straw of Faith. We 
were guided wholly by the thought of 
Man, unchastened by the thought of God. 
We must begin again, therefore, take new 
heart, and learn to work with higher 
motives, truer and more spiritual ideals. 
What was it that the Great Apostle 
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said, so many centuries ago? We need 
to turn back and ponder well his words. 
He did not say, "TV shall make of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, that ye may seek 
and find your own advancement/* No! 
it was neither "Ye*' nor "We" — but 
"He." He — God was his word — i/^ 
hath made this unity and fellowship of 
men: and why? That they shall seek the 
Lord, if haply they may feel after Him 
and find Him. In other words, it was a 
spiritual thing of which he spoke, and had 
a spiritual aim. 

And so it must be with us. The 
thought of the brotherhood of man de- 
pends for its completeness upon the 
thought of the Fatherhood of God. In 
our future efforts to realize humanity, 
humanity's better side must be our care. 
To art and science, to industry and learn- 
ing, to intellectual advancement and ma- 
terial prosperity. Religion must be added. 
The dream must be given substance: the 
hope must have a basis. And that sub- 
stance and that basis are to be found only 
in God. 
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** And be calUtb bis own sbeep by name, and 

Uadetb tbem" , 

John x: 3 
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THE great English philosopher, 
John Stuart Mill, has somewhere 
observed that mankind cannot be 
too often reminded that there was once a 
man by the name of Socrates. That is 
true; but still more important is it to 
remind mankind, again and again, that a 
man of the name of Jesus Christ once 
stood in their midst." These words con- 
stitute the introduction to a series of 
Lectures undertaken a few years ago by 
a great theologian and historian. *j They 
appear to me fitting words with which to 
begin a consideration of the Leadership of 
Jesus. 

The history of the world is in large part 
the history of Leadership. Whether or 
not we believe with Carlyle that "uni- 
versal history — the history of what man 
has accomplished in this world — is at 

♦ Adolf Harnack: What is Christianity? 
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bottom the history of the great men who 
have worked here," at least we know and 
must agree that the world "waits for 
leaders in every branch of thought and 
activity." In the arts, in letters, in 
politics, in social service, even in business, 
but most of all in religion, which is man's 
highest interest, we acknowledge and often 
wait for the inspiring influence of leaders. 
A cry of the human heart, it has been 
said, "is to be taken and held and drilled 
and sent." Persons feel the need of Per- 
sonalities. That is why every great re- 
ligious movement goes back to some 
particular person who embodied its ideas. 
Buddhism goes back to Buddha, Judaism 
to Moses, Mohammedanism to Mahomet, 
Christianity to Christ, the Reformation 
to Martin Luther, Calvinism to Calvin, 
Methodism to Wesley, Unitarianism in 
America to Channing. These men were 
leaders. They incarnated great ideas. 
They embodied mighty principles: and 
the embodiment in personaUdes had 
power. 

I have taken for a text certain words 
from the Gospel of John that emphasize 
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the Leadership of Christ. It is true that 
Jesus is never spoken of directly in the 
Gospels as a Leader. He was addressed 
most constantly as Rabbi, or Teacher. 
The true Teacher, however, is not one 
who points the way, or shows the way; 
he is one who leads the way. He goes 
with those whom he wishes to instruct — 
helping them in places that are difficult 
and guiding them to the heights he al- 
ready has reached. It is natural, there- 
fore, as well as significant, that the words 
employed by Jesus to define his mission 
were those which emphasized his Leader- 
ship. The word of appeal which he ad- 
dressed to his disciples, for instance, was 
not, Copy; it was. Come: it was not. 
Imitate; it was. Follow. The thing he 
pointed out to men was not the end, but 
just the way: not perfection, but that 
path of life which would lead to purer and 
more perfect peace. 

Let me remind you that the earliest 
pictorial representations of Jesus call at- 
tention to his Leadership. They do not 
represent him as a Child in the Manger; 
neither do they reveal him to us as a 
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Martyr hanging on a Cross. Both these 
scenes in his life, around which devotion 
lovingly has lingered, were comparatively 
late developments of Art. They were 
scenes unknown pictorially in the early 
Church. The figure of the Christ which 
first was used, being carved or painted 
universally on tomb and temple door, was 
the figure of the Shepherd. This Shep- 
herd had a sheep upon his shoulders or, 
sometimes, lying at his feet. The func- 
tion of a shepherd in the early times, how- 
ever, was not alone to care for and protect 
his sheep: his business was to lead them. 
Each morning he called them from the 
fold — not driving them but going on 
before. He led them to green pastures 
and safe feeding-places, at times high 
up among the hills. And then, when 
the shadows of the evening lengthened 
out across the land, he brought them back 
into the fold — always going in advance 
and showing them the way. 

We have abundant reason, then, for 
speaking of the Leadership of Jesus. This 
was the earliest thought of him cherished 
by the Christian Church and thus he first 
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was represented. Let us see, therefore, 
in what his Leadership consists, and why 
it is that, in a large way, we should look 
up to him and recognize his guidance. In 
days that now are gone we took great 
pains, you know, to emphasize the fact 
that, as Liberals in Religion, all great 
teachers, all great prophets, all great 
leaders and reformers, almost equally, 
were ours: all had something they could 
give us which we needed. And that is 
true and never should be forgotten or 
denied. None the less, in all of life's de- 
partments, for truth's sake and for in- 
spiration also, human beings, as we have 
seen, select some one great Teacher who, 
for them, has most to give, and they sit 
devoutly at his feet to learn. Let us, 
therefore, once again seat ourselves in 
reverence at the feet of the Master and 
call to mind his elements of Leadership. 

And first of all I wish to say that, with- 
out any question, the prime factor in the 
Leadership of Jesus must be sought in the 
simplicity and directness of his message 
and appeal. Simplicity, it will be agreed, 
always marks the highest attainment and 
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utters the last word whether in art or 
manners, in outward dress, or eloquence, 
or moral character. Simplicity, in other 
words, is not something that appears at 
the beginning of human development; it 
is something that marks the end; it is a 
characteristic of attainment and perfec- 
tion. The greatest writer is the one who 
writes simply; the greatest actor is the 
one who acts simply; the greatest thinker 
is the one who has mastered his subject so 
completely that he can make it clear to 
the unlettered and the ignorant. Yes! 
and the greatest doers and believers al- 
ways show their greatness by the direct and 
simple way in which they seek out what is 
fundamental and controlling in a problem 
or a situation, emphasizing only that. 

Precisely the same thing may be said 
concerning the teaching of Jesus. It pro- 
ceeded directly to what is fundamental 
and most far-reaching. Practically the 
whole message of the Master may be 
reduced to these two heads: God as the 
Father, and th^ infinite value of the 
human soul.* To these two thoughts he 

♦ Adolf Harnack: What is Christianity f p. 68. 
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unfailingly returned; or rather, we ought 
to say that he never got away from them. 
When we read the lives of other seers and 
prophets, Ught-bringers and leaders whom 
the world has wisely honored and revered, 
how often we find them laying emphasis 
upon the various attributes of the Divine 
Being; speaking of his relationship to the 
world, of the processes of his creation, of his 
omnipotence, of his continuance through- 
out the ages, of his purposes, of the re- 
wards and punishments he has in store 
for men. But Jesus has just one word 
which teaches all he has to say in re- 
gard to the nature and the attributes of 
God. He is a Father! He is a kin- 
dred and protecting power, over, in, and 
through all the men and women of this 
world. That is all: but that is every- 
thing. For Fatherhood means sonship; 
it means the family of men and nations; 
and it means that all are bound together 
by a spiritual tie. 

Moreover, when his followers asked him 
how to pray, he taught them a few brief 
and simple words. And the petition he 
suggested is so free from narrowness and 
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superstition, so deep and pure with spir- 
itual trust and hope, that it has Hved for- 
ever since in the hearts and minds of 
reverent men and women and little chil- 
dren. When we contrast it with most of 
the prayers that are heard to-day in the 
churches which have been established in 
his name, how wonderful its simplicity is 
seen to be. The name of God, his will 
supreme, his kingdom to come — these 
are the eternal facts to be remembered 
always; while, of all the things on earth 
there were, says Harnack, only four that 
seemed to him worth praying about — 
"the daily bread, the daily temptation, 
the daily trespass, and the evil in life." 
Sustenance, forgiveness, strength, and 
deliverance: nothing more! When we 
call to mind such things as these, we come 
to understand how true it is that his 
Leadership is due to his simplicity of 
emphasis and utterance. It was for this 
reason that the "common people heard 
him gladly." He spoke their language. 
There were no magnificent images in his 
teachings, no studied metaphors, no vague 
analogies drawn from distant times and 
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unknown lands. It was true of him, as 
was later said of the gentle Francis of 
Assisi, that "he had not the manner of a 
preacher; his ways were rather those of 
conversation/* 

And not alone the manner of his dis- 
course: the substance as well reveals the 
power of pure simplicity. The daily do- 
ings of the people all around him, the 
daily marvels of the world of nature sup- 
plied him with his lessons and his illus- 
trations. As we read his precepts and his 
parables, after all the lapse of nineteen 
centuries, we are able to reconstruct a 
well-nigh complete picture of the occu- 
pations and the customs of his day, while 
we also learn about the nature and the 
appearance of the country. We share 
the joy of the marriage feast; we hear the 
wailing of the funeral procession; we see 
the fishermeil at their nets in the early 
dawn, the tax-gatherer at his business, 
the woman kneading breads the farmer in 
the field, the merchant offering his pearls 
for sale. We are shown the rich man 
clothed in purple and fine linen in his 
home, and saying his prayers in public. 
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The beggar is waiting for alms. The 
poor, grief-stricken widow is mindful, in 
her own . misery, of those who are still 
more wretched than herself; and she puts 
her mite into the treasury. The sinful 
woman is on the streets, and the small- 
eyed business man is adding up his wealth. 
We hear the flutter of the sparrows among 
the eaves of the houses; we see the great 
black flock of birds as they settle down 
upon the newly-planted field; our atten- 
tion is called to the lilies, white and beau- 
tiful beside the road. Ah! it is just life — 
simple, earnest, active, everyday human 
life — that forms the beginning and the 
end and the final sum of all his teaching: 
loving and grieving; hoping and fearing; 
doubting and believing; toiling and rest- 
ing; on the hill-sides and in the valleys; 
in crowded city streets and in quiet coun- 
try solitude. Yet out of simple things 
like these he wrought the glorious texture 
and the ample folds of the message that is 
still "good news" to men. 

Next to simplicity, I would name a 
quality which, at first glance, may seem 
the very opposite of simplicity. The 
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second great characteristic of the teach- 
ing of Jesus is its comprehensiveness: It 
is simple, and yet universal; direct, and 
yet far-reaching; specific, but withal su- 
premely spiritual; related to life's nearest 
duties, but embracing, none the less, its 
deepest hopes and faiths. 

It used to be thought and claimed that 
to Jesus belonged the glory of giving to 
the world a wholly new and quite original 
series of religious truths. It was custom- 
ary, as we have seen, to associate with his 
name — and with his alone — the belief 
in the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. It was he, too, — it used 
to be supposed, — who coined for the 
world the Golden Rule. The Beatitudes 
were looked upon as entirely his own 
thought; and so, too, were all the other 
teachings of glorious spiritual truth com- 
prised in the Sermon on the Mount. The 
time came, however, when careful studies 
were made of the other great religions of 
the world. The Bible began to be studied 
with the open eye of reason, precisely as 
any other book of history or philosophy 
would be studied. And one result of all 
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this careful, scholarly research has been to 
show that from all parts of the world, out 
of the hearts of widely different peoples, 
have come many of the same great hopes, 
the same deep truths that Jesus uttered. 
Jesus said: "Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect." 
But it will be remembered that Moses, 
centuries before him, had commanded: 
"Ye therefore shall be holy: for the Lord 
your God is holy." And the same like- 
ness is found in many other features of 
his message. It is certain that they did 
not all originate with him. 

It is, however, the great distinction of 
Jesus that he took these mighty truths, 
recognized their grandeur, felt their deeper 
meanings, and combined and reasserted 
them. It was his high function to gather 
single stars out of the sky of the religious 
world — stars which had been shining 
dimly and alone for centuries — and, com- 
bining them in a living cluster, to form a 
heavenly constellation destined to light 
and guide men on their earthly way for- 
ever. That, I think, is the distinctive 
thing about Jesus as a Teacher, and the 
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thing which causes him to tower as a 
Prophet far above all others. That is 
why we look to him as Leader. All the 
grand and true things which had been 
before him he gathered up, he united, he 
fulfilled, he completed, he expressed; and 
in their expression he left upon them the 
impress of a spiritual genius. This it is 
that constitutes the origin and explana- 
tion of that quality in his teaching which 
we have spoken of as comprehensiveness: 
this is why his message makes such wide 
appeal. It is the inspiration of the Roman 
Catholic kneeling to say mass in the great 
cathedral, while it no less brings hope and 
cheer to Christian Scientists assembled in 
their temples. The Quakers, in their 
quiet meeting-houses, know that where 
two or three are gathered together in his 
name, there he is in the midst: and the 
Socialist who goes out to reconstruct 
society looks back to him for light and 
inspiration. 

Nothing like it in the way of compre- 
hensiveness is known in all the world. 
Thought advances; discoveries are made; 
inventions change the entire surface aspect 
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of society, adding immensely to our com- 
forts and conveniences, our powers and 
capacities to save life — or destroy it. 
Science seizes the scepter and reveals a 
myriad wonders in the earth and heaven, 
and the book of our knowledge comes to 
be an entire library of endless facts and 
wide-spread information. But, with all 
our tremendous engines and our wonder- 
working machinery, it has been pointed 
out that we have built for ourselves, as 
yet, no avenue to heaven! The multiplic- 
ity of our knowledge and the cleverness 
of our devices, with all the mechanisms 
that we use, have brought with them 
no deeper spiritual wisdom for the race. 
We must still turn back, for life's essential 
guidance, to the teachings of the past. 
Kings and wise men, shepherds and sov- 
ereigns, still meet together at the cradle 
of the Christ and, from among their most 
precious treasures, still offer gifts to him. 
However, both simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness of teaching — whether singly 
or in combination — would be but little 
were it not for a third and final feature 
which stands above and unites them. 
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The crowning element in leadership is 
personality. And with Christ the teaching 
and the personality were one. In the life- 
story of the Master, as the Gospels give it 
to us, there is a most impressive balance 
between theory and practice, between 
spoken word and silent, self-sacrificing 
work; between the things which were 
boldly and resolutely taught, and the things 
which were quietly and beautifully done. 
Here was one who did not merely utter his 
convictions, but who gave them marvel- 
ous expression in life; who did not end by 
proclaiming what he saw to be right and 
true, but who glorified the precept by per- 
formance. It would have been little had 
he merely spoken the Beatitudes and not 
made his life the most beautiful beatitude 
of all! It would have been little had he 
simply stated the first great command- 
ment without obeying it himself! It 
would have been little had he simply told 
the story of the Good Samaritan and not 
himself have been rich in good deeds that 
reinforced his words. You can consider 
the writings of a great philosopher like 
Plato and not greatly care what manner 
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of man he was who wrote them. It is 
possible to learn with joy of the great 
discoveries of Galileo, or Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and not ask if their lives were true 
and pure and holy. But the power of 
Christianity has always been due in large 
part to the fact that the Christ life was 
more than the Christ doctrine. "What 
he taught," says Robert Louis Stevenson, 
"was not a code of rules but a loving 
spirit; not truths but a spirit of truth; 
not views but a view." Back of all the 
Christian theories of the world and Grod 
and duty, and whether these are true or 
not, looms a personality larger and purer 
and truer than any creed which the hand 
of man could possibly write, or any doc- 
trine which the mind of man could pos- 
sibly frame. In him was Life, and the 
Life became the light of men: and Life 
and light both enter still to make up what 
we call the Leadership of Jesus. 

Let me therefore close, as I began, by 
saying that people need again and yet 
again "to be reminded that a man by the 
name of Jesus Christ once stood in their 
midst." And may I add that we all need 
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to be reminded of that fact as it applies 
to us as individuals. It is not alone his 
larger leadership that needs to be acknowl- 
edged and accepted, but his leadership of 
men and women as they go about their 
daily tasks, seeking the inspiration that 
they need. It is you and me and countless 
others like us that he is fitted still to lead: 
to lead away from selfishness and sordid- 
ness; to lead away from doubt and fear; 
to lead away from carelessness and indo- 
lence, to larger faith and deeper trust and 
fuller service in his name and spirit. By 
his simplicity, by his comprehensiveness 

— yes, and above all by his towering 
spiritual personality, he is fitted still to 
lead and guide and help each separate 
and wayward soul. One of the greatest 
and most famous devotional books ever 
written is known as de Imitatione Christi 

— concerning the Imitation of Christ. 
As we have seen, however, it is not "imi- 
tation" that is most demanded of us. 
That does not represent the right or 
noblest attitude. It leaves no room for 
individuality, and fails to take account of 
differing conditions. As I have said, the 
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word of Christ to his disciples neither 
was, nor is, Copy: it is. Come. It neither 
was, nor is. Imitate: it is, Follow. The 
Christ mission was to set men facing in 
the right direction, and to get men walking 
in the path that leads to light and love. 

When the Knights of the Round Table 
laid their hands in King Arthur's and 
vowed 

"To reverence their conscience as their King; 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ; 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs; 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it;" 

the poet tells us that into their faces came 
a "momentary likeness to the King." 
Such was the purity and power of this 
mysric monarch, "half-human, half- 
divine,'* that, when they set themselves 
to follow and pledged themselves to serve 
in the way he had pointed out, his true 
knights became illumined and their faces 
suddenly received the great resemblance.* 
And thus it is and may be in regard to 
the followers of him who is King still of the 
human conscience, and Leader still in the 

* Newell Dwight Hillis: Great Books as Life 
Teachers, p. 164. 
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way of higher life. We become his dis- 
ciples and take on the likeness of disciple- 
ship when we hear him at the door of life 
and let him in. We reveal him to be our 
Leader when the spirit of his life — the 
spirit of unselfishness and service, the 
spirit of hopefulness and trust — shines 
through our thoughts and in our acts. 
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^^Tben shall the righteous man stand in great 
boldness before the face of them that make 
his labors of no account: Andy when they 
see it, they shall be amazed at the marvel 
of his salvation.** 

Wisdom of Solomon v: i and 2. 



SALVATION BY CHARACTER 

THE two important words in the 
sentence from the book of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon that I have 
taken for a text, are the fourth word and 
the last — "righteous" and "salvation." 
Although they are separated in the con- 
text, they belong together. In another con- 
nection, the author of this same beautiful 
and prophetic book writes, "Behold, the 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God: there shall no evil touch them." 
But that righteousness should thus have 
power to save was a thought that amazed 
the ignorant and superstitious person 
accustomed, hitherto, to make such la- 
bors "of no account." Salvation, how- 
ever, means safety, or deliverance. To be 
saved is to be safe. And the only way to 
be safe, whether in this world or the next, 
is to be pure of heart and strong of will; 
to be honest, true, and just; in a word, 
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to be righteous both in motive and in 
action. Salvation, then, in a certain 
sense, is a true equivalent for righteous- 
ness. It is but another name for char- 
acter. For righteousness is the sum and 
substance of character. 

A great deal of confusion in this world 
is caused by the use of words. As Uni- 
tarians, we have always had an extraor- 
dinary lot to say about character and 
very little about salvation. Curiously 
enough, however, the word "character" 
is not a Bible word. It is never used in 
any connection in the Scriptures, and you 
will not come upon it if you search the 
Bible through from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. Are we therefore to assume that 
the Bible writers laid no emphasis upon 
character? Far from it! There is noth- 
ing they extol so constantly or rank so 
high. The great men of the Bible — the 
great law-givers, the great prophets, kings, 
reformers, leaders, martyrs, saints — were 
all great characters: that before all else. 
Because they were such, they have been 
looked up to, remembered, and revered. 
Without character they wojuld have been 
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nothing — from Moses, Amos, and Isaiah, 
to Jesus, John, and Paul. 

Take, for illustration, that picture in 
the Apocrypha in which the words of my 
text are found. It is a most extraordi- 
nary picture. It shows us "the righteous 
man" — that is to say, the man of char- 
acter — and emphasizes the marvel of his 
salvation. By way of contrast it calls 
attention to the fate of those who neglect 
the law of the Lord, who put their trust in 
riches, and whose hearts are filled, not 
with purity, but with pride. And what 
does it say with reference to such persons? 
It says that they pass away and become 
forgotten, having left no mark behind. 
Such persons, it says, are like a ship glid- 
ing through the billowy water, whereof, 
when it is gone, there is no trace to be 
found, neither the pathway of its keel 
amid the waves. They are like a bird 
which flieth through the air; no token of 
her passage is left behind, but the light 
wind lashed by her passage is rent asunder, 
and she is gone. It is with them as when 
an arrow is shot at a mark; the air which 
was parted closes up again, so that men 
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know not where it passed through. So, 
the writer says, it is with those who are 
consumed in their wickedness and have 
no virtue to show. They are lost! But 
"the righteous" — that is to say, the 
people of character — live forever. "Their 
reward is in the Lord, and the care 
of them is with the Most High. There- 
fore they receive the crown of royal dig- 
nity, and the diadem of beauty from the 
Lord's hand." In other words, their 
character is their salvation: they are 
saved by what they are! Whereat men 
well may marvel. Let us think, then, of 
salvation such as this. If, as Unitarians, 
we do not speak much of salvation, it is 
for the same reason that the Bible does 
not speak of character. It makes use of 
other terms, and yet lays incessant em- 
phasis upon the thing itself. In our 
Articles of Faith, however, this point is 
singled out as one of supreme significance. 
We believe, we say, in Salvation by 
Character. 

Now salvation, as I said in the begin- 
ning, means safety: and to be saved, or 
safe, is to be saved from something. 
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What is it, then, that we wish and need 
to be saved from? The old believers held, 
of course, that the thing men need to be 
saved from is punishment in another life 
— from hell. To their minds, salvation 
assured a passport, or safe passage, 
through to heaven. It gave them a 
ticket that had been bought and paid for 
and duly stamped as genuine. More and 
more, however, even among orthodox 
believers, religion has come to be recog- 
nized as a power dealing with the things 
of this life — not the next. What it aims 
to do, is not to keep men out of a hell in 
some other world, but to keep them from 
the hells that are here and now. Its aim, 
as often has been said, is not to get people 
into heaven, but to get heaven into people. 
Salvation, in other words, is a present fact 
rather than a future blessedness. It is a 
state of having been saved from things 
that are all around us and within us. And 
what are these things from which we all 
devoutly wish to be delivered? Each 
of us encounters them; each of us knows 
something of their meaning, and their 
danger, and their dull dead weight. 
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First of all there is sin — and all that 
sin implies. There is the sin of the senses, 
and there is the sin that is selfishness 
before all else. Which one of us would 
not be saved from that, and brought to 
feel that we are safe? And next to sin, 
there is the thing that leads to sin. By 
that I mean temptation. All of us know 
temptation in one form or another. For 
we are tempted of our strength as well as 
of our weakness; tempted by what we 
have as much, at times, as by what we 
are; tempted by power and possessions 
no less than by poverty and want. Yes! 
we should all of us like to feel that we are 
safe in the hour of temptation. And 
then, next to sin, and the thing that leads 
to sin, there is something else that all of us 
would like to feel that we are safe from: 
and that is failure. Most of us hold in 
mind certain objects of ambition — things 
we hope to do and to achieve. And we 
are fearful, very often, lest we fail. 

After sin, and temptation, and failure, 
I would name a number of other things; 
like doubt, and discouragement, and need- 
less anxiety; and the pangs of sharp re- 
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morse, and the sorrow that we bring upon 
ourselves. Who of us would not be saved 
from things like these? And what is there 
in this worid that has power to guarantee 
our safety? What is there that can, more 
or less — in accord with the measure of its 
strength — secure our salvation ? There 
is only one thing that I know of. That 
one only thing is character. 

Let us make no mistake, however, in 
regard to what is meant by character. In 
the first place, character is not reputation. 
To be "given a good character** is not 
necessarily to have one. Many persons 
really believe that they are good simply 
because they are considered, or reputed, 
to be good. There come times and sea- 
sons, however, and there come tempta- 
tions, in the midst of which reputation is 
not sufficient to save any man. Reputa- 
tion is, as it were, the paper money of 
social intercourse. It is merely a "prom- 
ise to pay.** In itself it has no value, 
although it acquires value when back of 
it there are gold reserves, accumulated 
and laid by in the deep deposit-vaults of 
life and heart and will and conscience. 
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Nol character is not mere reputation, and 
reputation lacks the power of salvation. 

Neither, in the second place, is charac- 
ter to be confused with cleverness or 
ability. There is a very popular kind of 
worship which is always coming to the 
front and finding converts. It is the wor- 
ship of talent. But talents can never 
take the place of virtues nor do the work of 
virtues. Mental attainments are not ade- 
quate substitutes for moral qualities. 
Keenness of intellect lacks the saving 
grace of kindness of heart. Length of 
memory does not absolve a man for his 
lack of sympathy. One is not justified 
in being selfish because one is learned; 
nor pardoned for being scornful because 
one is wise. There are persons who seem 
to think that, because they are well-in- 
formed, they can afford to be ill-behaved, 
and that, having developed reason, they 
have no need of reverence. All of which 
might be true if culture were the same as 
character — which it is not. 

Nor, in the third place, does charac- 
ter consist in "the mere doing of good 
works." It is possible to do good without 
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being good. Right action is doubtless an 
evidence of right character; but it has 
been said most truly that "no prescribed 
list of acts, however scrupulously ob- 
served, will work backwards upon char- 
acter. Persuade a man that he ought, in 
the general interest, to give his goods to 
help the poor and needy, and he may act 
on the advice without becoming kindly 
afFectioned in brotherly love. In other 
words, he may still lack charity, and so be 
nothing. '* * Works, therefore, do not 
save. It is character only that saves. 

What then do we mean by character? 
The word is from the Greek, and it means 
that which is furrowed, carved, engraved. 
A character is a letter that has been cut in 
deep. It is not a surface inscription, but 
a soul incision. The lines of character 
are lines of life; and life is a matter of 
deep things — a matter of the heart and 
will and conscience. A man's true char- 
acter, then, is a man's deep self. It is as 
deep as the deepest thing about him; and 
often it fails to reveal itself until the deeps 
of life have been sounded and passed 

* Alfred Angier: The Gospel and Human Life, p. 23. 
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through. Not even goodness is character 
until goodness becomes deep-rooted and 
springs up from within. It passes over 
into character only after it has become 
ineradicable — the very fiber of life. 

I remember once to have read some- 
where the story of an escaped convict of 
the old days. Many a time his back had 
felt the lash of the keeper's cruel whip; 
but, at lengthy he gained his freedom and 
for many years he successfully concealed 
his past. On one occasion, however, a 
ship in which he had taken passage sprang 
a leak. All hands were called to man the 
pumps. In the depths of the hold they 
toiled tX) save themselves. The heat was 
oppressive and the strain intense so that, 
one by one, the men threw off their clothes 
and bent their bared backs to the task. 
And presently, upon the back and shoul- 
ders of the man who had known a keeper's 
lash, the heat began to tell. Little by 
little the old lines, drawn by that lash, 
came from their long concealment and 
stood out red with revealing evidence. 
His character, in time of stress, was 
disclosing itself. 
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And, what is true in ways of weakness 
and disgrace, is no less true of what is 
noble and deserving. When those things 
"which the Law commands are engraved 
deep upon the tables of the inner life, then 
it is easy to keep the Commandments. 
When the heart within has been saved, 
life itself is safe. For character is not 
something that is superimposed from with- 
out: it is something that is built up from 
beneath. It does not consist in merely 
doing this or that, but in being what is 
true and right. Would we do loving 
deeds? Then we must, first of all, keep 
love as an impelling power in our lives. 
Would we be kindly afFectioned one to 
another? Then we must, first of all, feel 
affection and possess it, allowing it as well 
to possess us. When, therefore, we speak 
of character as it really is, we are speaking 
of deep things and of great things — of 
what is holy and divine. 

This is no easy gospel of ours — this 
gospel which proclaims salvation through 
character. But we have forgotten, I 
fear, that teaching character is not neces- 
sarily making character. Because we extol 
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excellence we are not certain, thereby, to 
be ourselves excellent. To put character 
before creed does not make it inevitable 
that character will be developed. Neither 
advice nor commands can save a man; 
but only the saving sense within of what 
the great Commandments mean, and what 
they bid us do. But when we have that 
sense, and when we feel within those deep 
true things that find expression in what 
we know and speak about as character, 
then how true it is that we do attain 
salvation. 

Is it sin and temptation from which we 
wish to be delivered, from which we wish 
to feel that we are safe? Surely we are 
saved indeed if we have the impulse of 
purity and virtue furrowed deep within 
our souls and graven deep upon our hearts. 
Though we pass through the waters of in- 
iquity, they shall not come near us; and 
though the rivers of temptation sweep and 
roll around us, we shall not be over- 
whelmed. There is nothing we need fear, 
for we have been redeemed. The spirit of 
love has left no room for selfishness; and 
without selfishness there is no sin. 
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Nor is It different with failure, which is 
another thing, as I have said, from which 
we seek salvation. It is true, indeed, 
that outward failure is something often- 
times beyond our full control. Charac- 
ter cannot command success: but it can 
do that which is even more — it can 
deserve success. Moreover, of what ac- 
count, comparatively, are the outward 
failures of a person^s life if they have been 
powerless to discolor or debase the life 
within; if they have failed to people it 
with the grim and ugly forms of despair 
and envy and a cynical disdain ? If, while 
outward fortune has appeared too much 
for us, the good fight has been carried on 
within; if we have wrestled with tempta- 
tions and have thrown them and obtained 
their blessing; if we have calmly put to 
flight a great array of selfish thoughts 
and hopes; if we have stormed, and hold 
securely as our own, the citadel of patient 
hopefulness and courage, confidence and 
trust; if all these things are true of the 
spirit within — then of what account, 
interpreted from the highest and the tru- 
est point of view, are outward failure 
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and mischance? Even when these have 
proved beyond our power to command or 
control, the spiritual experiences which 
have been their counterpart may give evi- 
dence of a truer workmanship and worth 
within. For he that is slow to anger and 
revenge is better than the mighty still; 
and he that ruleth. his spirit has never 
ceased to be classed as a greater victor 
than he who takes some outward city of 
success. 

Nor is it different with burdens and 
with sorrows that so often rest upon the 
heart and weigh it down. None of us 
can fairly hope to escape such things as 
these; but through exercise of courage 
and cheerfulness, unselfishness and love, 
we may hope to find deliverance from 
those conditions which so frequently ap- 
pear as part of loss and disappointment. 
A sorrow^s crown of sorrow is not remem- 
bering happier things: it rather is the 
memory of selfish things. It is by helping 
others, in such seasons, that we best help 
ourselves. It is by saving others that 
we come to save ourselves. "Take my 
yoke upon you," was the word of Jesus to 
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the lonely, the discouraged, and the lost. 
"Take my yoke upon you," — in addi- 
tion to your own. Take the yoke of 
meekness, lowly service, unrequited toil, 
and you shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke, as I have come to wear it, 
is easy; and my burden seems but light. 

Yes: whichever way we look, the word 
is still the same. Salvation is by charac- 
ter: salvation from the evil and temptation 
of the world, salvation from the sense of 
failure, sorrow, loss. And so it is as re- 
gards the highest and the ultimate and 
the ancient object of salvation. To be 
saved, religion used to say and revivalists 
persist in saying, is to be saved from hell 
and for heaven. He is saved who is 
delivered from the danger of punishment 
hereafter and is assured of entrance upon 
a state of future blessedness. But the 
Now and the Tberiy the Here and the Here-- 
aftevy are not so far apart as they once 
were thought to be. Heaven is a state of 
being, not a place surveyed and set apart. 
He alone is fit to enter heaven who is 
heaven-like — in aspiration or attainment. 

I go back to the words of the Master 
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and I hear him say again with emphasis, 
"Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven : but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven." I open the 
book of Revelation and I read again the 
words of him who judges both the quick 
and the dead: "Behold, I come quickly; 
and my reward is with me, to render to 
every man according as his work shall be." 
Yes: and we have but to look on life as 
we know it, and the world as it stands 
revealed before us, to become assured 
that simple goodness hath the promise 
"both of this life and of that which is to 
come." For it is the blessing of the merci- 
ful that they obtain mercy, and of the 
pure in heart that they see God; while, 
as for the poor in spirit and those who are 
patient under persecution, the kingdom 
of heaven is already theirs. 
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Thus saitb the Lordy Stand ye in the waysy 
and seey and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls.** 

Jeremiah vi: i6. 
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JEREMIAH is a prophet much in fash- 
ion at the present time. It was his 
function, in the old days, to deal 
with gloom and trouble and disaster. He 
warned his people of woes that awaited 
them, and we still associate his name 
with darkness and despair. We speak 
sometimes of a certain kind of utter- 
ance as a Jeremiad, meaning thereby 
a tale of sorrow or complaint. Really, 
however, if we give our attention to the 
matter, we shall discover that Jeremiah — 
like a good many other persons, both be- 
fore his day and since — was not nearly 
so bad as he was painted. If he faced 
the worst, it was because he believed in 
measures of preparedness. When he saw 
a storm coming he had the courage to 
say so, and he did not believe that, under 
such circumstances, it was good policy to 
display the signals of fair weather. He 
faced facts; but he faced them with faith. 
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When things looked bad he said so; not, 
however, because he took malicious joy in 
saying so, but because he hoped thereby 
to make things better. There is a gloomy 
book in the Bible which came to be asso- 
ciated with his name. It is the book 
called Lamentations. Modern critics con- 
tend, however, that Jeremiah never wrote 
the book at all, and that it was attributed 
to him without justice. At all events, we 
now recognize the fact that he did not 
lament the evil half so much as he labored 
for the good. 

For these reasons it has seemed a fitting 
thing to take a text from his prophecies 
at just this present time. Lamentations 
are general. The state of the world en- 
courages gloom. The prophecy of prog- 
ress is not easy. The last article in our 
familiar statement of belief seems to many 
persons worse, almost, than a mockery. 
"We believe,** we say, "in the progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever.'* 

In speaking of the Fatherhood of God, 
in an earlier chapter, we saw how it has 
become one of the most difficult of beliefs 
to hold on to and to make real to our- 
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selves. Difficult as it is, however, it is al- 
most easy in comparison with this crown- 
ing statement of our creed. Progress! 
cries the sceptic: the progress of mankind 
onward and upward forever! How can 
there be any longer talk of that? The 
whole world almost is at war. Such sav- 
agery and barbarism are being perpetrated 
as hardly have been known or heard of 
since old Assyria and Babylonia carried 
off whole peoples into captivity. Human 
nature has shown itself as heartless and as 
cruel in the past two years as it ever has 
been in the entire course of history. We 
have heard something of what has taken 
place, but we know a small part only 
of the dreadful tale. Progress, indeed! 
Let there be no longer talk of that! We 
have been the victims of a sad delusion. 
Neither progress, nor anything akin to 
progress has really taken place. The dark 
age of the world is this present age in 
which we live; and none has ever been 
more black. We may as well look facts 
directly in the face and then maintain 
what faith we can. It will not be the 
faith in progress. 
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Such words fairly express the thoughts 
and feelings of many persons in the pres- 
ent crisis. And I want to meet these 
persons where they stand: I want to 
meet them with my faith in progress still 
unshaken. Therefore, I oflFer for consider- 
ation the words of advice which have come 
down to us from that ancient Prophet 
who also lived in a time of gloom; who 
did not hesitate to paint things as they 
were, and yet was strong enough to prom- 
ise rest for men's souls, and progress. 
Stand ye in the ways," Jeremiah said, 

and see; and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls." 

Here we have three definite and yet 
distinct commands. The first is Stand: 
the second is Look back: and the third and 
last is fFalk forward. Let us examine 
these commands in their turn and see if 
perchance they may give us rest. 

In the first place, to stand, to hold one's 
ground, to maintain a firm position, is 
always a primary duty. In just that way 
some of the world's greatest and most 
signal victories have been won. He who 
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stands is on his guard: he is ready to 
resist attack: with his face against the 
foe, he is often able to beat back assail- 
ants and to save the day. "At the great 
battle of Ypres," fought two years and a 
little more ago, "when the Kaiser's hosts 
were trying to push their way to Calais, 
his generals came to Sir John French in 
despair. They could do no more. The men 
had been fighting for ten days and were 
at the last gasp. * Think of the enemy,* 
said Sir John. *They have been fighting 
unceasingly, too; they may be at their 
last gasp. Hold on!' And he was right. 
The next day, so we are told, the great 
thrust at Calais had collapsed, and the 
most momentous battle since Waterloo 
had ended in the victory of the British." * 
Moreover, much the same was true at 
that even greater battle on the Marne. 
When that long strategic retreat had been 
accomplished, and the position on the 
river had been reached, the great French 
general, whose utterances have been so 
few, gave a brief command. His order 
to the soldiers of France was this: "You 

* A. G. Gardiner: The War Lards^ p. 265. 
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must be prepared to die rather than yield 
ground. Weakness will not be toler- 
ated." * And the soldiers stood: and by 
standing, won! 

So we, at the present time, with the 
forces of evil rampant round us and with 
doubts of all kinds pushing up against us, 
so we must stand. This is no time for 
weakness, nor yet for passing final judg- 
ments. The duty of the brave man, and 
of the wise man, is just to hold his ground 
and wait. It is never possible to judge 
things — not even the least things — in a 
time of storm. People sometimes go out 
to the Californian coast, arriving there at 
the ugly season, when the rains are de- 
scending, and it may be snows are falling 
in the mountains, and the floods are 
loosed, and travel is impeded. Naturally 
they are disappointed. Their illusions 
are dispelled. "So this is California!" 
they say. " It is no better than any other 
part of the world. We might as well have 
remained at home." But that experience 
of wet and storm in no way does away 
with the unshaken fact that the climate of 

* A. G. Gardiner: The War Lords, p. 265. 
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California is the best climate in the world. 
The world is after all the world: and 
storms are storms. So the wise man 
waits before he passes judgment. He 
waits until the sky has cleared, and the 
sun begins to shine again, and the flowers 
come out to lend the land their rich 
embroidery of blue and gold. It is then 
that he sees things as they are: and, 
though the storm is not forgotten, at 
least he now can measure things aright 
and see them in their true relationship. 

To stand, therefore; to hold our ground, 
and not give up just yet our faith in 
human nature, is the first duty of the 
present moment. Changes are bound to 
come; the sun is hidden only; it has not 
faded wholly from the sky. By and by 
we shall come to see these things with a 
truer sense of proportion and perspective. 
This storm which has bathed the world in 
tears may water it as well for larger and 
more abundant harvests. If human na- 
ture has revealed itself more cruel than 
we could have believed, it also has shown 
itself more heroic than we ever dreamed, 
with capacities for greater kindness, larger 
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service, and quicker sympathy than ever 
were known before. We must stand in 
the ways, and see — not one side only, 
but both sides: and perhaps, at last, all 
sides will come to be revealed. When 
time has come to our assistance, and the 
sum of things has been added up, we shall 
be able to see more clearly those gains 
which oflFset the losses. Not yet, then, 
shall we surrender our beliefs. We must 
say to our doubts as the French said of 
the hostile forces that threw themselves 
upon Verdun: "They shall not pass!'' 
All of us have a fatherland to hold against 
the foe. It is the fatherland of faith in 
human nature. 

But the Prophet said a second thing. 
To stand was not enough. In times of 
trouble men should stand with their eyes 
open and look about. And, for the good 
of their souls, they were not to look for- 
ward to picture some imaginary future: 
they were to look back. They were to 
search out the old paths, and ask for 
what was good. In order rightly to 
advance and not fall into error, they must 
keep their eyes upon the past. 
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Now, of course, it would be possible to 
preach a whole sermon on the uses of 
history. The subject is one of enormous 
import and tremendous scope; and I am 
deeply persuaded that people are much 
more frequently guided in going forward 
by asking for the old paths, than they ever 
fully understand. At the present time, 
for instance, there is probably no one 
thing which so stimulates the British in 
their eflPorts, as the memory of what their 
Fathers did a hundred years ago in their 
wars against Napoleon. Two years and 
a half ago,"** at a great meeting in the 
Guildhall in London, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, made his first public speech 
for the raising of troops. The climax of 
his eloquent appeal was a reference to the 
past. Pointing to the monuments and 
memorials on the walls around him, the 
orator recalled how, a century ago, the 
men of England saved themselves and 
saved Europe by their great exertions. 
"They did not sheathe the sword,** he 
said, "until, after nearly thirty years of 
fighting, the freedom of Europe was se- 

* 4 September, 1914. 
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cured. Let us," he added, "go and do 
likewise/* And that is just what the 
English today ""are doing. They are find- 
ing encouragement to go forward because 
they are constantly looking back. 

But that is not the only kind of guid- 
ance that the past supplies, nor the one 
we need to think of most. In this matter 
of going forward by means of looking at 
the old paths and noting what has hap- 
pened during the course of history, we 
are taught a very helpful lesson. Many 
of us — most of us, probably — have been 
accustomed hitherto to think of progress 
and of human improvement as a steady, 
cumulative, and continuous kind of auto- 
matic, machine-like process which goes on 
all the time, although we may not see it: 
which halts for a moment upon hesitating 
feet, but is never really interrupted. This 
tendency is due, no doubt, to our exces- 
sive and almost superstitious faith in 
evolution. We appear to think that evo- 
lution is a matter of mechanics; that it 
takes place of itself when once a start has 
been given and that nothing can interfere 
with it in any very serious way. Darwin, 
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Wallace, Huxley and the others never 
taught anything of the kind although, 
undoubtedly, they worked the theory 
pretty hard. But we, in our foolishness, 
have simply inferred it to be so. The 
belief is a pleasant one; and what the 
world believes is largely determined by 
what the world wishes to believe. 

This superficial view of progress, how- 
ever, involves a very serious misconcep- 
tion for which history gives no warrant. 
If we look back at the old paths and 
study the stages which have been passed 
through, we shall discover that progress 
always has been a matter of catastrophe 
and recovery from catastrophe: of long 
periods of growth, and then a sudden fall 
from which, after an interval, men rise 
again with a clearer understanding of 
their duties.* It always has been so: 
probably it always will be so. There is 
sunshine and then shadow; gain which is 
followed by loss, and then gain once more. 
It is destruction making way for fulfill- 
ment; ruin followed by recovery; cruci- 
fixion leading on to resurrection. 

* KiRsopp Lake: The Suwardsbip of Faitb, p. i6. 
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Professor Lake reminds us that, among 
the Jews, there was a political party who 
called themselves Zealots. The people of 
this party believed so thoroughly that 
catastrophe must come before the dawn- 
ing of the miUenium, that they made it 
their business in life to tempt national 
disaster. They argued in this fashion: 
"We know/' they said, "that before the 
Kingdom can come there will be a great 
war: there will be rebellions: there will 
be disasters. The horrors of that last 
time will eclipse everything which we 
have yet suffered. We have it in our 
hands. If we provoke war and all its 
horrors, by action or rebellion against the 
enemies of Israel, then we shall bring 
about the condition of things which will 
mark the last day; and, as a reward for 
our faith, God will intervene at the last 
moment, when all seems lost, and will 
miraculously destroy our enemies.*' * 
Such a belief, of course — curious as it 
was, and so extreme — could have grown 
out of nothing but experience. The Jew 

saw that light came after darkness: that 

* KiRSOPP Lake: Ibid,y p. 17. 
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disaster, in the past, had often thrown 
open unseen gates for the king of progress 
to come in. The Zealot argued, therefore, 
that if the darkness only were intense 
enough, and the disaster sufficiently 
calamitous, the dawn of a wholly new era 
would brighten for God's people. 

When we despair of progress, therefore, 
and think it useless to indulge in further 
hope, and feel that perhaps our articles of 
faith had better be amended, we gain wis- 
dom quite as much as courage — just by 
looking back. Indeed, it seems as though 
we might remember, and remembering 
reflect, and through reflection reaffirm our 
faith, were we simply to look upon that 
symbol which marks the mightiest turn- 
ing-point in history. In the shadow of 
that symbol humanity was born anew; by 
reason of that symbol a purer and a higher 
spirit took possession of the world, while 
the way from earth to heaven was forever 
made more clear. 

That symbol is not one that stands for 
joy: nor yet for peace, nor privilege, nor 
opportunity. No: the symbol at the 
centre of our civilization is a symbol of 
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suffering and agony and shame. It marks 
the greatest tragedy in history: but it 
marks as well the greatest triumph. The 
eternal symbol of all modem progress is 
the Cross ! 

Within recent years certain large- 
hearted, kindly, optimistic men, who do 
not like to think of progress in the terms 
of suffering, have suggested that the Cross 
is obsolete. They have told us that it no 
longer has any meaning: that a star 
would better symbolize the hopes and 
dreams and high ideals of the human race. 
But the heart knows better; and the soul 
knows better; and the mind of man, in- 
structed well by looking back, knows best 
of all! The Cross is everywhere. It is 
by meeting crosses, bearing crosses, suffer- 
ing on crosses, having our way blocked 
by crosses — not by gazing at the stars, 
however bright and beautiful they are — 
that humanity is guided, helped, and lifted 
on its upward way. It has been so in the 
past: it doubtless is destined to be so in 
the future. Faber knew the feelings at 
the heart of human nature when he 
wrote: 
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"Is it not strange, the darkest hour 
That ever dawned on sinful earth 
Should touch the mind with subtler power 
For comfort, than an angel's birth? 
That to the Cross the mourner's eye should turn 
Sooner than where the stars of Christmas bum?" 

Today, therefore, just because humanity is 
undergoing crucifixion, and darkness is 
over all the earth, and the veil of the 
temple has been rent, and the earth 
quakes, and innumerable graves are open- 
ing, — just because of these things I 
believe that, by looking backward, we 
become justified as regards the future. 
Civilization once again has come to a 
parting of the mighty ways. A new hu- 
manity is being born: and, being bom in 
suffering, it is destined henceforth to be 
more wisely human. 

Standy therefore, first, and be not in a 
hurry weakly to give up your faith. Look 
backy second, at the old paths of progress 
which the world has followed. In both 
these counsels of the ancient Prophet there 
is value. But what shall we say of his 
third word ? "Ask where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls." 
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It would seem as though the good way, 
and the laws of how to walk therein had 
been sufficiently revealed. "For this is 
the word of the Lord : Not by might, nor 
by power; but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts." We have tried the way of 
might. We have fallen by the way of 
power. There remains the way of the 
Spirit — which is the way of human inter- 
ests and kinship. With magnificent en- 
ergy and ingenuity man has mastered the 
material forces of the world. He has 
bridged the ocean; he has conquered the 
air; he has hollowed the mountains; he 
has harnessed mighty rivers that the 
power they contain may be transferred to 
busy factories and quiet homes where they 
live again as light and heat. All this — 
and how much more — has been splen- 
didly and hopefully accomplished. But 
there still remains "the good way**: and 
that is something wholly different from 
these other ways. 

The task of the past, in which extra- 
ordinary genius has been shown, was a 
mechanical task of perfecting machinery 
and inventing appliances and discovering 
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unused physical forces. The task of the 
future must be a moral and spiritual task 
of perfecting human forces and organizing 
social energies and eflPorts. The develop- 
ment of physical forces and natural powers 
is all very good. But alone and unaided 
these forces will not bring us to the King- 
dom. And the trouble is that they have 
been left alone; and that no similar devel- 
opment of moral energy and strength of 
will has been going on to keep them in 
control. The race is in a condition, there- 
fore, of having grown too fast. It has 
come to be a giant, but without such 
increase in the vital organs and the moral 
instincts as make a giant's stature safe. 
We have been accustomed to prove our 
mighty progress by pointing to certain 
intellectual, material, and mechanical ad- 
vances. Men of science and of letters 
"wrote about the nineteenth century, when 
it came to a close, as the Wonderful Cen- 
tury.'^ And they called it that, forsooth, 
because of the great discoveries and the 
marvelous inventions which had been per- 
fected within its course. But we have 

♦ Alfred Russell Wallace: The Wonderful Century. 
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come to see, at last, that great discoveries 
and wonderful inventions are not all that 
God requires of his children. The things 
He most desires, the things that mark a 
real advance in civilization, are justice, 
righteousness, and peace. There are num- 
berless things in life of more importance 
than electricity; and purity of heart is 
one such thing. There are numberless 
things in the worid more significant for 
the welfare of humanity than radium; 
and righteousness is among them. 

When this War came on the world was 
vastly richer than it ever had been before. 
And yet, in this era of unparalleled 
prosperity, the War Was possible. Daily 
we ask ourselves. Why? The answer to 
our question lies in the fact that the people 
of the world were not proportionally bet- 
ter. We had greater conveniences than 
at any time in the past; but we certainly 
had not purer consciences. It is true 
that, with infinite pains, we had perfected 
those wonderful lenses which reveal far 
distant stars and planets; but we hardly 
can claim to have perfected that moral 
and spiritual insight which seeks the least 
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tangible things in this world — but the 
most real. We had arranged contrivances 
by means of which we could speak to one 
another beneath oceans and across con- 
tinents; but it is not so certain that we 
were hearing the accents of the still small 
voice that speaks within, with any more 
distinctness than the Fathers heard them. 
It was our boast that we could weave 
more cloth in a day than our ancestors 
could weave in a year; and that we could 
harvest more wheat in an hour than they 
could gamer in a month. But, while that 
was true, the poor of every city in the 
world cried out against us that they went 
unclothed, and the hungry were not fed. 
The simple fact is that the armies of 
Mammon had come to be larger, and 
better equipped, and more efficiently dis- 
ciplined than were the armies of the Lord. 
But now a halt has been called: a 
colossal physical disaster has taken place: 
an all-embracing downfall has occurred 
and, let us hope, the awful lesson has 
been learned. When we pull ourselves 
together and begin again, it will be to 
face in a new direction, to seek out the 
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"good way/' and to walk therein. Hav- 
ing reaffirmed and reestablished freedom, 
we shall be able to go to work to develop 
human fellowship. Having put down na- 
tional dishonor, we shall be able to build 
up international good-wiU and friendship. 
Having punished the disregard of treaties, 
we shall frame new treaties which shall 
bind the nations into one. Having seen 
a league of allied nations formed to crush 
out military lust and dominance by war, 
we shall come to see a league of all the 
nations formed to guarantee by force of 
arms a state of permanent peace. 

I believe it because I believe in God as 
well as man. And I believe it more par- 
ticularly because God has planted and 
established certain dominant desires in the 
human heart, certain soaring aspirations 
in the human soul. By those hopes and 
aspirations, instincts and desires, he is 
leading his children upon their march. 

Therefore I dare to reaffirm the prog- 
ress of mankind — onward and even up- 
ward. We are of the present only, and a 
brief tomorrow. But the forces which are 
working through the world of human be- 
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ings are neither of today's nor yesterday's 
invention. On this mighty march inter- 
ruptions must occur: defeats should be 
expected : a return to lower levels must be 
gloomily, if they cannot be hopefully, 
endured. But the generations, as they 
follow one another, while old years die 
away and open into new, draw nearer and 
still nearer to the goal. On a Cross men 
still must suffer: but by that Cross they 
shall be uplifted. Until, at length, they 
shall find "the good way" and shall learn 
to walk therein; and then that rest will 
be theirs which comes to human souls 
when they are going forward. 
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